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POLI CERRUTI 


REV. M. E. GOMEZ 
... aiding war victims 


an Salvador, El Salvador — 

From behind a battered 

desk in a dingy, green 
church office here, the Rev. Medar- 
do E. Gomez, a 38-year-old Lu- 
theran pastor, is helping more than 
600 homeless Salvadorans survive 
their country’s civil war. 

Mr. Gomez's story: 

“About two years ago we started 
hearing about the desperate situation 
these people were in. Some had died 
from hunger or lack of medicine. 

“In May of 1982, we brought the 
first group here to the church. We had 
no where to house them. But I knew 
of land for sale in Nejapa (north of 
San Salvador] 

“Norway Aid had given us funds 
for a mobile medical clinic to serve 
poor neighborhoods. Because of the 
emergency, I used the money for a 
down payment on the land in Nejapa. 
The brothers of the church put up the 
first shelters. 

“At first we had 250 people. Then 
another 300, and after them 100 
more. To see the first ones who ar- 
rived was enough to make you cry. 
They were so sick. 

“We are tense because the govern- 
ment doesn’t look favorably on our 
work with the poor. We are suspected 
of aiding the guerrillas. 

“In April of this year I was cap- 
tured [by government authorities) and 
held for four days before I was 
released. The brothers of the church 
went everywhere to protest. They 
asked the American Embassy to in- 
tervene on my behalf. Last month 
two members of our church were cap- 
tured [by the government]. One was 
released and one 1s now in prison. 

“We are sure that our work is emi- 


nontly humana “ 
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BEATRICE GADDY 
..- feeding city’s poor 


or the past two years, Bea- 

trice Gaddy, 50, the mother 

of five grown children, has 
run the Patterson Park Emergency 
Food Center out of her row house 
at 140 North Collington avenue. 


“In 1980 [after Mrs. Gaddy had 


worked as a nurse’s aide at Sinai Hos- 
pital, a crossing guard, an organizer 
for the community school at Lombard 
Junior High School and an employee 
under the federal Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act), 
about 20 residents who were poor — 
and still are poor — got together to 
talk about an emergency food center. 

“We started collecting food from 
area stores and took it to St. Eliza- 
beth’s food pantry. We knew the food- 
stamp cuts were coming so we geared 
up, and I just told the group we would 
open a center by October 1, 1981. 

“It started in the front room of 21 
North Patterson Park, where I was 
living at the time.... In December, 
1981, we moved to North Collington 
avenue. 1 

“The lines have grown so much, 
it's scary. This house is much too 
small. ... We give out chicken backs, 
potatoes, canned vegetables the last 
two weeks of the month,and this No- 
vember we started giving out hot 
meals. In November of 1981, we gave 
out food to 111 different people. This 
past October we fed 701 people. 

“I would Jove to see the people we 
are serving taught how to lobby. Bud- 
get counseling is next. Because some- 
where along the line somebody will 
kave to do something about people 
who rely on emergency food ceh- 


ters... 

“IT have the faith. I don’t need any- 
one to thank me down here for what I 
do.” 
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THE STOESERS 


. .. farmers who cared 


lex and Lucille Stoeser, a 

farming couple from 

Pierre, S.D., decided dur- 
ing the recession that something 
had to be done to help the unem- 
ployed. They had an idea about how 
to help, and then they persuaded 
their friends to join them. 

“After listening to the news and 
reading the papers for several 
months, it seems that all we heard or 
read about was manufacturing plants 
being shut down, auto factories being 
closed down and layoffs in most in- 
dustries, including mining. 

“We saw long lines of people wait- 
ing to apply for a few jobs that were 
offered. It was heart-rending te see 
these people waiting in food lines,hop- 
ing to get food for themselves and 
their families, 

“We realized we couldn't help all 

the people who were in need of help, 
but we came upon an idea that if we 
could ask our friends, relatives and 
neighbors to gather a hopper car of 
wheat containing about 3,000 bushels, 
and if we could get the railroad to 
ship it, a mill to mill it into flour and 
a trucking company to truck it, all do- 
nating their services, then this could 
become a gift valued at roughly 
$200,000 after the flour was baked 
into bread. It would be a large enough 
gift to make a difference in some 
cities. 
“We went to Detroit to be on hand 
for the distribution of the flour. When 
we saw the unemployed people at the 
food distribution centers, people who 
had worked and paid taxes all ther 
lives and now found themselves in 
food lines, that is when the gravity of 
the situation really hit home. 


“We received many thanks from 


the recipients.” 
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NATHALIE NURRIS 
... Women’s equal pay 


athalie Norris, of Scotts- 

dale, Ariz., is a state em- 

ployee who challenged 
Arizona’s pension program as dis- 
criminating against women. The 
U.S. Supreme Court decided in her 
favor in 1983, ruling that it is ille- 
gal to pay women monthly pension 
benefits that are lower than those 
paid to men. 

“I was a job-service supervisor in 
the Arizona Department of Economic 
Security in 1975 when the state of- 
fered a new benefit to employees, a 
deferred compensation plan. It per- 
mitted an employee to set aside a 
portion of her income until her retire- 
ment. At that time she could choose 
to withdraw the entire amount in a 
lump sum, collect a specified amount 
over a given period of time or opt for 
monthly payments for the rest of her 
life with a lifetime annuity. 

“Most of the enrollees elected the 
lifetime annuity, and it was my pref- 
erence because of the tax advan- 
tages. ... I found that the same con- 
tributions for the same period of time 
produced a larger monthly payout for 
aman than for a woman. 

“Because I wanted and needed ad- 
ditional retirment income, I signed up 
for the plan and immediately filed a 
class-action suit with the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 

“I had free legal representation 
and I had support from the women's 
groups in Washington. Iam convinced 
it was their efforts that kept the ad- 
ministration from opposing the case. 

“After five years of civil litigation, 
in a landmark decision, the United 
States Supreme Court decided in my 
favor that it was a violation of Title 
VH to pay women lower monthly re- 
tirement benefits than men.” 


Reproduced with permission of the copyright owner. Further reproduction prohibited without permission. 
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ALLAN RYAN, JR. 
...U.S. helped Barbie 


llan A. Ryan, Jr., is an in- 

vestigator in the Justice 
\ Department office 
charged with prosecuting Nazi war 
criminals living in the United 
States. At his urging, the depart- 
ment undertook an investigation of 
allegations that the United States 
had helped Gestapo agent Klaus 
Barbie escape war-crimes prosecu- 
lion after World War II. His inves- 
ligation found that the allegations 
were true. 

Here is his story: 

“In February of this year, the gov- 
ernment of Bolivia turned over to 
rance the man known as ‘the Butch- 
or of Lyon’: Klaus Barbie, the head of 
the Gestapo in that city, a man al- 
legedly responsible for the death of 
lundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
French Jews during the Nazi occupa- 
lion of France in World War II. 

“But the plane carrying Barbie to 
lyon had scarcely touched down 
‘when French lawyer Serge Klarsfeld 
Inade the startling accusation that, 
after the war, Barbie had been em- 
ployed as a spy by the United States 
fovernment, and that we had engi- 
laa his escape to South America in 

951. 

“When the French asked the State 
Department in 1950 to extradite 
Barbie to stand trial on. war-crimes 
Charges, Army officers told the State 
Department they did not know where 
Rarbie was — an outright lie. They 
were using him, paying him and hous- 
ing him in Bavaria. The State Depart- 
tent, knowing no better, told the 
French that Barbie would be extrad- 
iied if and when he were ever found. 
4A few months later, the Army smug- 
fled Barbie out of Europe with false 
Tapers.” 


ee i: ‘| 
JAMES CHRISTIAN 
7 diving a tawn hase 


-{Pames Christian, of Lancas- 
“4 der, Pa, ook a chance on a 
wp dying Pennsylvania town 
his year. Renovo, Pa., once had 80 
idrcent te 90 percent unemploy- 
nent. Mr. Christian, the chairman 
if an electronics and communica- 
ions company, took on a project 
or the Navy that could lead to a 
ig defense contract and employ- 
nent for 300 people in the town. 
_ He explains why: 
#'T am a very pedple-oriented per- 
on. I grew up ina Similar situation, 
vhere I was never really handed any- 
hing, and anything that came to me I 
‘eally had to work for. 
"The people of Renovo displayed 
‘hat same personality, that personali- 
y where they don’t want any special 
programs given to them. They want- 
26 i prove thai they had talent, and 
hey wanted an opportunity to display 
hat talent. 
‘eT attribute this personality as 
well as my business achievement to 
ny mother, who has successfully bat- 
ded against alcoholism. : 
- “Knowing her strength and the 
jarriers she overcame gave me the 
itrength and the fortitude to take ona 
ag of this magnitude. 
_, “Just ag important, my manage- 
nent staff and our present United 
“kemCan Corporation displayed the 
nanagement expertise to fullfill the 
enovo obligation.” 





P. V. UEBERROTH 


2. 


. . behind the Games 


eter V. Ueberroth, 44, is 

president of the Los Angeles 
. . Olympic Organizing Com- 
_ mittee. When Los Angeles voters 
- décided they didn’t want to put any 
money into the 1984 Olympics, 
Olympic organizers determined to 
- do something unique about the 
Games. 
_, They would go private, and do 
_ without public money for the facili- 
. ties and organization needed to put on 
the Qlymapics, , 
“"'To that end, Mr. Ueberroth was 
asked to assume command, :and in 
March, 1979, he agreed to become 
president of the committee. 
“The job he faced was enormous. 
The Olympic budget he put together 
. Cagne Yo Tore than $4536 milion ang 
. there was little money with which to 
start work, He negotiated with ABC 
. tHe largest. TY rights package in 
“Olympic history: $225 million, 
“-"¥Then he devised a program. to 
‘bring priyate industry into the 
= Ggmes, Mr. Ueberroth sold the Olym- 
‘pic rights fo more than 30 large cor- 
< porations, starting at $4 million 
“ApYece. 
“A fast-food chain decided to build 
“the. Olympic pools for diving and 
‘glkiruning, anether built the vele- 
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{- drome for bicycle racing. Others gave 
‘money. In return, the corporations 
é permitted to use the Olympic logo 
n their products. ; 
"Mr. Ueberroth, a native of Chicago 
‘arid a 1959 graduate of San Jose State 
Caplege in California, has a history of 
jiecess. He opened a small travel 
‘agency 20 years ago and has built it 
* igte the second-largest travel compa- 
: ny in the country with 1,500 employ- 
eS. 
“This is a new challenge,” he says. 
. fhlere are new problems to solve ev- 
/ePy day, but we seem to be well on the 
” Toad to success.” : 
“- “wo mayor problems are security 
and traffic. 
‘We have so many agencies to 
eal with on security — city, county, 
f:- state and federal — that we probably 
oe need an agency to deal with the agen- 
tes,” He Says. 
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overblown, and he'sconfident it can 
be nandied. , 

:- 4, Some people think we're going to 
nd up in a giant gridlock of automo- 
bikes, bal ovr skes are spread out 
pretty well age I don't thinkg¢'s going 
0 be the py ink,” he 

hes .* 
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He believes the traffic problem is 


CHRIS HINTON — 
. . hig man, big heart 


hris Hinton, the 22-year-old 
affensive tackle for the 
Baltimore Colts, attended 


‘Northwestern University, where he _ 
was a No. 1 draft choice of the Den- 
ver Broncos. He came to Baltimore | 


last spring as part of the ‘deal that. 
gave Denver the rights to quarter- 
pack Jonn Elway. He became 2@ 
starter for the Colts in his rookie. 
year. — . 
Hinten is invelved 
mily, one of Mayor Schaefer’s pro- 
grams to help needy families get food 
and other necessities, and has adopt- 


ed a family of a mother and two chil-— 
tution. 


dren. 

He is also part of the Colts’ Bible 
study group, 
other family. The group took the fam- 
ily shopping for Tharksgiving and 
Christmas. : 

In addition, he is a frequent visitor 
at Mildred Monroe Elementary 


School on Guilford avenue south of | 


North avenue, where a friend of his is 
a teacher. He brings the youngsters 
Colt pictures and banners. 

He also visits the Colt Corral at 
the Maryland State Penitentiary. 

“T planned to get involved in the 
community no matter where I anded 
up playing football,” Hinton says. 

“T grew up in a tough neighbor- 
hood on the south side of Chicago and 


I know what a little encouragement 
will da far vannosters. ” : 
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LOIS LEE 
.. rescuing teenagers 


‘ois Lee, 33, a sociologist, 
founded Children of the 
Night in Los Angeles four 
years ago. The nonprofit organiza- 
tion is dedicated to aiding child 
prostitutes, who arrive at the rate 
of 1,000 a week in Los Angeles. 
“When I began research into pros- 
titution in 1975, I noted and was 
moved by the fact that some of the 
kids on the streets were only 10 years 
old. Working with adult female pros- 
titutes and tracking their criminal 
records, I found FBI statistics showed 
that 70 percent of female felony cases 
dated back to a first arrest for prosti- 


“In the course of that work, I be- 
came involved with two prostitutes 
who were victims of the Hillside 
Strangler. One of them was only 17. 


| ‘That got me back into work with chil- 


drenonthestreets. 

“In 1979-I got a call from a 
madam who said that she was con- 
cerned about the increaing number of 
kids being drawn into prostitution be- 
cause of the rising demand for chil- 
dren. Since thei, I have taken 250 
kids off the streets into my home at 
the rate of four or five a month. I 
keep them there until I can find them 
a foster home, arid I am now trying to 
raise money to set up a shelter which 
would house 30 of such children watil 
they can be provided with social serv- 


irac 


BETH HARTLINE NEIL CASHMAN 


... Saving wildlands 


eth Hartline, 74, chairman ° 


of the Maryland Wildlands 
Committee and a founding. 


member of the Maryland Conser- | 


vation Council, has been a leader in : 


the cause of preserving agricultur- 
al and wilderness areas for more 
than twodecades, ‘ 

The wildlands committee works 


with the state to select unspoiled land. 


with distinctive physiographic fea- 
tures, and has helped preserve thou- 
sands of acres of Jand. Mrs. Hartline 
says that it is essential to save ‘a full 


| sampling” of the different types of 


land “where you keep at least a frac- 
tion of the total web of lite intact.” 

“I've always been interested in the 
natural world because that just 
seemed the wonderft, fascinating 
part of the universe since 1 was a 
child.... 

“{ have a feeling we have more 
people [now] that are concerned about 
the environmental needs of the state 
and that a wider spectrum of needs is 
being addressed. If we can just keep 
that going, particularly at the state 
level because the federal propram is 
being stymied, 

“I think that this new trend to- 
wards valuing natural land mere is a 
very natural one simply because it’s 
becoming more scarce. 

“Qriginally, we had a whole contl- 
nent of natural land. Now we have a 
vast amount of cultivated land and 
developed land for housing and indus- 
try. We're looking at our remaining 
wildlands and saying we need to save 
them, . 

“What I'm predicting will happen 
in Maryland is there will be so much 
more development for housing and in- 
dustry that I feel that we'll be glad 
we have what wildlands we have, and 
we'll wish thai we had more. 

“T know you're not supposed to say 
this: If the charming city of Balti- 
more continues 10 grow as it is grow- 
ing now, it is going to become much 
too much like New York City. don’t 
think you showld publish this. It's 
going to shake people to the roots." 

As an environmentalist of the first 
order, Mrs. Rarline acknowledges a 
fear that nuclear war could make all 
her work moot. “We have certainly 
pot to de something t» get those fit- 
clear stdpkpiles reduced. Yoj’ve got 
to have a much wider margit*of safe- 


. .. behind a gun ban 


eil Cashman, of Morton 
Grove, [il has served for 
two decades on the town's 


board of trustees, worrying mostly’ 


about local issues such as taxes, 
road maintenance and trash collec- 
tion. But in 1981 Mr, Cashman 
wrote a highly controversial law — 
which was passed by the board — 
that banned handguns from the vil- 
lage. This year, the law withstood a 
constitutional challenge in the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

“It has been a very exciting 2'4 
years since Ordinance No. 81-11, an 
ordinance banning the possession of 
handguns and concealed weapons in 


' the village of Morton Grove, was 


enacted. : 

“When Lsay exciting, I mean it has 
snow gone before five courts: the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook county, the appel- 
late court of Hlinois, the federal court 
for the Seventh District and the feder- 
al appellate court. Each upheld the 
legality of the ordinance. 

"Tt then went to the United States 
Supreme Court, which refused to hear. 
the case with no comment. We would 
iike to think this also upheld the ordi- 
nance. 

“We have one more hurdle and 
that is the Tlinois Supreme Court, 
which will hear the case in early 
1984. We are confident the state Su- 
preme Court will also rule in our 
favor, but one never knows. 

“You might ask how all this got 
started. I personally never liked 
handguns, and didn’t think that they 
served any purpose but to take anoth- 
er person's life. 

“Qur ordinance does not ban tat- 
get shooting with pistols at gun clubs, 
providing that the guns are registered 
and kept locked up at a gun club, Nor 
is the possession of antique handguns 

. prohibited, providing they are made 
inoperable by the police department. 


“Going back to the time of the 
‘Kennedy assassination up through the 
time that Martin Luther King was 
"pilied, and the shooting of the pope 
and the president — the terrible 
crimes of passion, anger and acciden- 
ta} deaths just’ convinced me more 
and more that we had to do some- 
thing to get rid of handguns. - 


“People say they need handguns 
for protection. This is a myth. In over 
99 percent of all burglaries commit- 
ted in homes, no one is home at the 


time, Hf there is a gun in the, house, - 


the criminal will get that guifand ei- 
~ ther use jt in another crime, *v’selt it: 
to another criminal.” oe 7 








W. A. WHITEFORD 
... the elderly's plight 


: he last three of William A. 
. Whiteford’s many films 


have dealt with the elderly 
and how they cope with certain 
médical problems.. = = ° * 

Mr. Whiteford, 36, has be&n a film: 
maker for the past. 10 years, ‘six of 
those years for the physical therapy 
department at the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine. 

His most recent movie, “Living 
With Grace,” cd-produced with Susan 
Hadary Cohen, won the grand prize 
last fall at the International Rehabili- 
tation Filyn Festival in New York. 
The 30-minute documentary, dealing 
with the effects of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease, also took first prize in the cate- 
gotyofaging, ; 

To-make the film, Mr. Whiteford 
followed Grace Kirkland and her hus- 
band, Glenn, for many months te ob~ 
serve how the elderly couple coped 
with their crumbling world, As Mrs. 
Kirkland's mental _—_ disability 
progressed, the burden for her care 
rested increasingly on her husband. 

“This time we didn’t waht to ap- 
proach the problem from the victim’s 
perspective,” says Mr. Whiteford of 
the film, “hut simply to say, ‘Here’s 
Grace, and this is what it’s Tine to be 
with her.’ It turned out to be a com- 
passionate film. Grace is very lovable 
and her husband is ineredibly caring 
and patient, quite a model. ” 





LARRY WARANCH 
... the child's lawyer 


arry M. Waranch 1s a laws 
yer who helps children. The 
people for whom he spends 
his time in court -- without com- 
pensation — are not so-called 
‘juvenile delinquents.” They are 
the smait children who are brougat 
into court because there is just no- 
body who can really take care of 
them. 
Many of them are victims of child 
abuse, a 
“My feeling is that when one has 
had advanced years of education, 
training and developed skills, am at- 
torney has an obligation to help peo- 
ple who cannot help themselves,” 
says the 32-year-old Baltimore law- 
yer, who makes his living in civil liti- 
gation. = 
Why children, particularly? 
“Pm just a person who has loved | 





kids,” Mr. Waranch says. “It’s a chal- 
lenging legal areria, and an arena 
where children were most at risk.” 


He had heard stories about neglect | 
and abuse, “I said to myself, ‘Who are 
these children? Who could help?’ 
Even the infants’ who couldn’t talk 
were, in their way, Screarting for 


Legal Aid does a considerable 
amount of work in this area, But most 
private lawyers avoid representing 
children, Mr. Waranch says, partly 
because there is no money in it. 

In additjon, he says, the rules ih 
juvenile court are so different from 
others that the typical lawyer gets 
lost. a ; 

To help solve that problem, he re- 
searched and wrote a manual two 
years ago for the Maryland Institute 
for the Continuing Professional Edu- 
cation of Lawyers. 7 $ 


“I didn’t know any private atior- 
neys at all doing work in child abuse,"” 
Mr. Waranch says, “When the time 
came it was apparent that more at- 
torneys were needed to help in child- 
abuse cases. I was the only person 
available to write the manual. And f 
tell you, that was a project.” . 

There are two rewarding aspects 
of handling a case involving a small 
child, he says. One is in trying to per- 
suade a judge not to take the young- 
ster away from its mother or father. 


_“The other time it can be reward- 
ing is to persuade a judge that a child 
should not stay in the custody of the 
parent,” Mr. Waranch says, “TH can 
be the most important argument! you 
ever make, It’s. emotionally drain- 
ing,” = 


_ plein this country.” 





of 


.. activist in schools 


lo Ann Robinson works in her 

local Parent-Teacher As- 

sociation, in community ed- 
ucation coalitions and on several 
advisory groups and Committees in 
the city school system. She alse is a 
member of the history faculty at 
Morgan State University.- 

“All narents pay to educate their 
children. Some meet the cost with 
checks - for ‘tuition. Others pay in 
hours of volunteering. The starting 
point of my owh advocacy is my 
neighborhood public school. 

- “The school is moré a work of art 
than an institution. From the éndless 
variety of talents and drawbacks. 
which each student, staff member 
and parent brings ta the school, the 
principal shapes a program of in- 
struction. The process is ever-evolv- 
ing; it baffles and aggravates those 
who prize lock-step methods of ad- 


‘ministration. 


“The school is also a battle stag- 


ing-ground, frora where parents and - 


staff go on the defense against poli- 
cies and practices that we believe 
will im) 
and on the offense to obtain programs 
and opportunities that they need. 

“T find this artistry and this war- 
fare to be compelling. They are the 
means to a sound education for my 
children and their schcolmates. I also 
benefit from forming tinks with other 
advoeates for public education.” 


FRED KOREMATSU 
... vindicated Nisei 


rea 3. Murviuawu, va vau 
| ee has believed for 

40 years that Japanese- 
‘Americans were untairty ordered 
interned during World War II. Con- 
victed’ of evading the internment, 
Mr, Korematsn had seen his appeal 
denied by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1944. But he kept trying, and this 
year a federal judge voided his con- 
viction, ‘saying the government 
based the internment order on un- 
substantiated material, distortions 
and the racist views of a military 
commander. . 

“For 40 years, I have lived with 
the conviction that the evacuation or- 
der by the military was unconstitu- 
tional and that the Supreme Court de- 
cision was wrong. 

“My case stood as a black cloud 
over the highest court in the country. 
I did not believe that racial features 
had anything to do with being a teyat 
American citizen. I always remem- 
bered the shame J felt being jailed 
solely on the basis of yace and classi- 
fied as an enemy alien even though I 
was born in Oakland, Calif. 

“wer the years, L wondered. about 
the meaning of American citizenship. 
How could equal rights and freedom 
be so easily taken from us by the mili- 
tary? What did this mean for the fu- 
ture of our children/and grandchil- 
dren? 

“| had carried this with me 
through the years, hoping that some- 
day it would be possible to reopen my 
case, From time to time, [ received 
many telephone calls and letters 
from people interested in my case be- 
cause of my unfair conviction, but no 
one presented me with a reasonabdie 
plan to fight the case until Professor 
Peter Irons contacted me two years 
ago. . ; 
“Jn his research to write a book on 
the Japanese-American wartime 
cases, he had discovered evidence 
through the Freedon of Information 
-Act that the Justice Department had 
withheld evidence pertaining to my 
case that could have influenced the 
Supreme Court to rule in my favor. 

“J felt that the verdict was not 
only a victory for myseif, bat for at 
Japanese-Americans. who had suf- 
fered the shame, embarrassment and 

hardships of being put inte cencentra- 
tion camps during World War II. 
“T-hope that because of my case, 
racial prejudice will aot he ysed as 
the basis for future governmeyjtal ac- 
tions regarding the liberty of aty peo- 
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JO ANN ROBINSUN | AISSATOU MIJIZA 





... black arts’ friend 


issatou Mijiza keeps her 

finger on the pulse of Bal- - 

timore’s black culturai 
life. Since March, she has shared 
her ' findings with listeners of 
“Creative Porees,’? a 30-misute 
weekly cultural affairs program 6n 
WEAA radio (88.9 FM) at Morgan 
State University. 

Acting as both producer and host- 
ess, she runs 4 one-woman show, 
‘volunteering from three to 20 hours a 
week.’ The program, which airs at 
6:30%.1n. on Saturdays, is one of the 
few sources of local information 
abeutwhat emetging black perform 
ers, poets, musicians and other artists 
are doing. = 
“The most important need [the 

program] fills,” says Ms. Mijiza, 29, 
“és to reach people who may be pe- 
ripherally interested in the arts and 


" give them additional background se 


the children’s education, , 








they'll he encowtaged to seek out the 
experience for themselves. 7 
“Yon trying to move away from 
the question-and-answer format to 
something I call the invisible stage. 
This is a series of black literary 
works adapted for radio perform- 
‘ance. I'd like to commission a com- 
poser to write music and have per- 
formers do the reading.” : 
“People need to be aware that art 
_ is an indigenous part of life. Artists 
have commitied their lives to creat: 
ing art.” : 


JIM RUSSO 
.. 0's ‘superscout’ 


im Russo, 59, the Orioles 

“superscout,” came to the 

city with the St. Louis 
Browns organization when that 
franchise moved to Baltimore in 
1954. He still lives in St. Louis dur- 
ing the off-season. 

For many years he scouted talent, 
not only raw talent on the sandlots 
and in high school, but talent on othe 
majer league teams. ; ' 

He was responsible for signing 

"such players as pitchers Jim Palmer 
and Dave NicNaliy, first baseman 
Boog Powell and infielder Dave John- 
son. : 

Tt was on his advice that the Ori- 
oles traded pitcher Milt Pappas and 
two other players for Cincinnati's 
Frank Robinson. It was his advice 
that led to trades for outfielder-first 
baseman Lee May, pitchers Don Stan- 
house and Mike Cuellar and outfield 
er Ken Singieten. : 


Since the 1977 season, Mr. Russo 
has been the advance scout for. the 
Orioles, staying me stop ahead of the 
Orioles during the first half of the 


‘| season scouting other American 


League teams. : 

. He reports back to the Oriolé: 
manager on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each opponent, He moves to 
the National League for the second 
half of the season, scouting for possi- 
ble trade talent and reporting on 
teams that might become World Se- 
ries foes. : 

One of the concerns of the Crioles 
management wwe they entered the 
playoffs against the Chicago White 
Sox in October was the long-ball po- 
tential of such players as Greg Luzin- 
ski, Carlton Fisk, Harold Baines and 
Ron Kittle. 2 

“We bad a meeting with the pitch- 
ing staff, and I told then we had to 
pitch them tight to keep them in the 
park. You always want to pitch tight, 
but this time we had to make an extra 
effort to keep the ball in on them. 
Fortunately, we had a staff good 
enpugh jo do if, and you might recall 


. | that they didn’t hit one out on us.” <, 


The scout was also anxious to see 
that the Qrioles made Tita Landcum, 
acquired in a mid-season trade from 
St. Louis, eligible for post-season 
play. A player must be on the major 
league roster as of August 31 to play 
in the playoffs and World Series. 

Tito Landrum repaid Mr. Russo's 
confidence by hitting a home run that 
put the Orioles alfead ‘in the final 
game against the WhiteSox. =~ 
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